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THE TEUTO-CELTIC AND SLAVO-SARMATIAN RACES.* 



Among the European races, two stand out more prominently than 
others ; they are not only the dominant races of Europe — they are 
the dominant races of the world. The one occupies the east, and the 
other the west, of this highly gifted continent. They are both mixed 
races, and both are in contact with races comparatively pure. These 
are the Teuto-Celtic and Slavo-Sarmatian races. The former occupies 
France and Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, some portions of North- 
western Italy, and South-Western Germany ; the latter, the vast ter- 
ritory of European Russia. 

From North-Western Germany and Scandinavia, the Teutonic 
peoples have, at various periods, encroached upon Gaul and Britain, 
infusing new and important elements into the original Celtic ones ; 
and from Western Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, and the pro- 
vinces now constituting European Turkey, the Slavonian race moved 
eastward and northward, and encroached upon the Sarmatian nations, 
imparting to them physical and mental qualities of a more elevated 
character than they originally possessed. Each of these new mixed 
races became more active and energetic than the primary races of 
which they were composed ; the pure Slavon has been found unable 
to cope with the Slavo-Sarmatian, and the pure Teuton with the 
Teuto-Celt. Germany has repeatedly given way to France, and 
Poland and Livonia have succumbed to Muscovy. Wessex, with its 
large Celtic intermixture, rolled back the wave of conquest on the rest 
of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy ; the Teuto-Celts, under Charlemagne, 
vanquished the pure Saxons of the fatherland ; the more mixed Nor- 
man-French subdued England and Sicily ; and the still more mixed 
Anglo-Normans reduced Ireland and Wales under their sway, and 
defeated France with inferior numbers at Cressy and at Agincourt. 
Mixed races, it appears, when the original races have peculiar excel- 
lences, and do not differ too widely from one another, have a decided 
advantage over pure ones. Before the time of Mohammed, Arabia 
had received a large infusion of blood from Syria and other countries 
on her northern frontier, and the Arabs with whom he and his fol- 
lowers achieved so many conquests were a mixed race. 

In the east of Europe, the Slavo-Sarmatian has been steadily and 
surely advancing to superior power and extending his bounds, by the 
subjugation of neighbouring nations. He has been bringing under 

* Kinglake's History of the Invasion of the Crimea. 1864. 
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his sway peoples more barbarous than his own in the east, and peo- 
ples more civilised in the west. On the south he has been rapidly 
curtailing the domains of the Ottoman, and on the north-west appro- 
priating the territory of the doughty Scandinavian. One of the sove- 
reigns of Russia mightily consolidated her power, making her feared 
and respected in the eyes of Europe ; while he prevented the Swedish 
hero, Charles XII, from playing the part of a second Alexander. His 
successors followed surely and prosperously in his steps, and, in con- 
junction with Teutonic powers, partitioned the Slavonian Poland and 
destroyed her nationality. From the Sarmatian race the Russian has 
derived much animal energy — that energy which has so frequently 
been the cause of tenor and alarm to superior and more intellectual 
races. On this animal energy, the high, intellectual qualities of the 
Slavonian have been engrafted, endowing the mixed people with acti- 
vities and talents which are not yet, perhaps, appreciated by the 
western nations of Europe. Certain it is that the Slavo- Sarmatian 
has been growing and strengthening at such an amazing rate as almost 
to seem a mystery to the rest of the world. One characteristic of 
this people, which seldom belongs to barbarous nations, and not fre- 
quently to moderately civilised ones, is that they have been all along 
fully alive to their own deficiencies and anxious to amend them. To 
accomplish this end, they have availed themselves, without prejudice, 
of the service of foreigners ; in employing whom, they have shown, 
mostly on all occasions, much discretion in their choice. Among 
foreigners employed, Scotchmen seem to have met with special favour, 
and these have shown their national talent and forethought in the 
signal services rendered by them to the Russian empire. 

The ambition of becoming the dominant race of the world is a pas- 
sion which, since the days of Peter the Great, has inspired every 
Slavo-Sarmatian from the emperor to the peasant; a passion which 
forms one bond of union among this people from Archangel to Odessa, 
and from the Baltic to Behring's Straits. Their religious supersti- 
tions embrace a mixture of gross Turanian rites and intellectual Sla- 
vonian mysticism. In the west their influence is injurious, as there 
they come in contact with superior races ; their proper mission is 
towards Central Asia, where their peculiar mental and physical qua- 
lities fit them for advancing civilisation and improvement. For 
upwards of a century now their subtle diplomacy has been gradually 
augmenting their authority in Western Europe ; but since the time 
that Napoleon I invaded their territory and encountered such signal 
disasters, their ambitious tendencies have been watched with suspi- 
cion, and, accordingly, it has been the policy of other European 
nations to guard against their encroachments. All along, in their 
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wonderful career, Constantinople has been looked to with eagerness 
for a Southern capital, where, on the ruins of the Ottoman Sultanate, 
they have fondly hoped to establish the seat of a new empire of the 
world rivalling the Greek and Roman, and from which they anticipated 
to dictate terms to all nations and jjeoples, and to send their ships 
through the Mediterranean and the Straits of Gibraltar to lord over 
the western ocean, and there to form the middle of a naval wall of 
ships of war, which was to encircle the world from the Baltic through 
the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans to the sea of Kamschatka. 
To the Czar of Russia at the head of the Slavo-Sarmatian people, 
France and Britain, constituting the two mighty branches of the 
Teuto-Celtic race, were to strike sail. Europe was to be ruled from 
the east ; while French and English were to bow to the Russ at 
Stamboul. 

Such, no doubt, were dreams in which thousands of Russians in- 
dulged, and a pretence was only required for engaging in war with 
the Turk in order to strip him for ever of his European dominions ; 
while at no very remote future period it might be convenient to follow 
him to Asia and add all his possessions there to the Muscovite empire. 
These ambitious aspirations led to a war which brought out in bold 
relief the peculiar characteristics of this people, and those of the most 
active and energetic of all races, the Teuto-Celts of Western Europe. 

That there is a national difference between the British and French 
is sufficiently certain, but this is a difference of degree rather than 
of kind. Both nations have the principal element, which is Celtic, in 
common. The romance of the extirpation of the ancient Britons by 
the Saxons is daily losing its authority as history. The bulk of the 
English people is Celt crossed with Saxon and other Teutonic in- 
vaders, who became the conquerors, not the extirpators, of the natives. 
For centuries the English looked upon the Saxon invaders of Britain 
as their principal ancestors, exactly as the French did upon the 
Franks as theirs. When a people are conquered, the conquerors 
become their aristocracy, and all are proud of claiming descent from 
them. The conquered are for a time despised, and, in consequence, 
are ready, when occasion offers, to claim origin from the conquerors. 
Franks and Goths seized upon Gaul exactly as Saxons, Angles, Jutes 
and Frisians seized upon Britain. As the Franks accomplished their 
conquest more quickly and had one king in common, France became 
a united nation sooner than England. The founding of the French 
monarchy by Clovis put an end to any further Teutonic invasions in 
Gaul, while the conquering Franks adopted the Romanised language 
of the conquered peojjle. Here then was formed a uniform Teuto- 
Celtic nation with the Celtic element largely preponderating. The 
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case was different in Britain. The Saxon invaders were not so pow- 
erful or united as the Franks ; and in discipline and military tactics 
the former seem to have been much inferior to the latter. They had 
to cross the seas, and this circumstance rendered it more difficult for 
them to come in large force. _ Accordingly they arrived in Britain 
at successive periods under various leaders, and were divided among 
themselves, on account of which they warred with one another as well 
as with the natives ; while with the latter they frequently entered 
into alliances against one another. They acquired footing in the 
country very slowly, several centuries elapsing before Britain was 
entirely conquered by them, and Wales remained to be conquered by 
the Anglo-Normans. In this manner was the Teuto-Celtic race of 
England formed, more Teutonic blood being introduced in consequence 
of successive invasions than in France, and from the direction of the 
invasions it was more unequally distributed, Teutonic blood predo- 
minating in the east, and Celtic in the west. 

A more uniform diffusion of Teutonic blood was effected in the 
British Isles by the invasions of the Scandinavians. The Danes seized 
upon the east of England, and finally conquered the country ; while 
the Norwegians descended on the west of Scotland and on the north 
and east of Ireland, wresting the Hebrides and the adjacent coast from 
the crown of Scotland and founding the kingdom of the Ostmen in 
Leinster. A fresh supply of Teutonic blood was infused into that of 
the French by the Norman invasion. In Normandy a new mixed race 
was produced from Normans and Franco-Gauls, which became one of 
the most remarkable the world had ever beheld, and which extended 
itself into England and Italy, conquering the whole of the former 
country and a large portion of the latter. In this manner were the 
mixed races of France and Britain formed, and from the facts adduced 
it may be readily perceived that the two races are identical ; the 
Frenchman having more of the Celtic element than the Englishman 
and Scottish Lowlander, but not more than a large portion of Scottish 
Highlanders, Welsh, and Irish. 

The Norman conquest of England helped still further to assimilate 
Englishmen and Frenchmen to one another in temperament and 
character ; so that notwithstanding the numerous wars which have taken 
place between them, and the national antipathies bred by these, the 
French and English have more similarity to one another, and more 
latent sympathy with one another, than any other two nations in 
Europe. Small differences often create greater animosities than large 
ones ; sects closely allied to one another in opinion fight with more 
rancour than those that are separated by a wider gulf in belief ; and 
so it has been with the English and French. "The English and 
voi>. iv. — NO. XII. T' 
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French", observes Schlcgel in his Philosophy of Life and Language, 
"are very much the same at bottom", and in reality they are so. 
Their different geographical position has thrown the intellect and ac- 
tivity of the two branches of the Teuto-Celts into different directions. 
France, ever since she became a nation, has exercised extraordinary 
influence on land, and her immense activity and brilliant intellect have 
considerably swayed the other continental nations ; her tongue has 
become the universal language of Europe, and her literature a principal 
element in the intellectual life of the enlightened world. England's 
greatness has, on the contrary, rendered itself more conspicuous on the 
ocean. There, for centuries, she has reigned triumphant ; and although 
Teutons are allowed to be better seamen than Celts, yet the Teuto- 
Celt has far excelled the pure Teuton as an ocean warrior. The 
phlegmatic obstinate persistence of the Dutch sailor has seldom or 
never been capable of competing with the vehement ardour of the 
British tar, which "rivals lightning's flash in ruin and in speed". Even 
the stalwart, resolute Dane, the pure descendant of the redoubtable 
sea-kings, had, after an obstinate and glorious resistance, to succumb to 
the fiery impetuous Teuto-Celtic Nelson at the head of his enthusiastic 
and chivalrous British seamen. Her insular situation and her well- 
tempered finely mixed Teuto-Celtic race have made Britain the supreme 
empress of the ocean ; while, on the other hand, her position in con- 
tinental Europe, along with her Teuto-Celtic blood, has made France 
the testhetic and martial queen of all the other continental European 
nations. 

A Teuto-Celtic race extends from the northern shores of the Shetland 
Isles to the Gulf of Lyons ; from Bavaria and Switzerland to the Scilly 
Isles and the coast of Connaught. To develope this race to its present 
excellence, centuries of invasion, war, and conquest, were required. The 
firmness of the rock was to be united to the impetuous lightning flash ; 
the fiery vehemence of the Celt was to be blended with the relentless 
sternness of the Teuton ; the ideal intellect was to be combined with 
the intellect of fact ; subtle disquisition and sparkling wit were to be 
associated with cool deliberation and sagacious humour ; huge energy 
was to be coupled with matchless adroitness ; centralising sociality was 
to be moderated by repelling individuality ; and all these qualities in 
the course of time, after long-continued and terrible wars, numerous 
invasions, and several conquests, had done their work, have been in- 
timately amalgamated into a most wonderful whole ; so that a mixed 
race has at last been produced which is, for ages, to rule the destinies 
of the universe. Hereafter France and England must maintain an 
inseparable alliance ; the interests of the world ; the future prosperity 
of humanity ; their own self-defence demand that it should be so ; a 
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truth which the present French Emperor seems to perceive more clearly 
than most men. 

The Crimean war, with all its evils and disasters, has had this very 
great advontage, that it has much helped to remove the old enmities 
between French and English, to lay the foundation of a permanent 
friendship between them, to bring out their common sympathies and 
racial affinities, and to convince them that their mutual interests re- 
quire that they should continue in peace. Never before since the time 
of the crusades did two peoples march together to "glory or the grave" 
with so much reciprocal esteem and admiration ; never since that 
chivalrous age were they inspired with a higher opinion of the cause 
in which they were engaged. They felt convinced that they had es- 
poused the cause of universal liberty in opposition to that of relentless 
tyranny ; but, independently of this, they instinctively felt that they 
were marching to defend the superiority which they had themselves 
acquired and which they had possessed for many centuries. The 
French and English being the dominant nations of the world, it was 
to be decided in the Crimea, around the walls of Sebastopol, whether 
the Teuto-Celts or Slavo-Sarmatians were to hold precedence among 
the races of men. Fierce battles were fought, and brilliant victories 
gained by Teuto-Celtic soldiers. The massive animal force, super- 
stitious devotion, and rigid endurance of the great eastern European 
race, were not found a match for the nervous activity, the enthusiastic, 
daring, and fiery resolution of the occidental. The Crimean war has 
clearly decided the warlike superiority of the Teuto-Celtic race over the 
Slavo-Sarmatian ; and as long as the two great branches of the former, 
French and English, continue on amicable tenns, Russia must direct 
her ambition for sovereignty to Mongolian territory, and turn her back 
on the western regions of Europe. The Teuto-Celt has crushed the 
ambitious aspiration of the Slavo-Sarmatian for universal empire on the 
ruins of Sebastopol. 

There could not be a more valuable contribution to the science of 
man than a good history of this war, and, accordingly, two veiy able 
volumes on the subject have appeared by Mr. A. W. Kinglake. History 
is one of the most important departments of human knowledge, and a 
department which is of indispensable service in the study of human 
nature. Little can be done in anthropology without its aid ; for it is 
from human action on a Greek scale, when large masses of human 
beings are put in operation, that we can study human character in all 
its breadth. Man can hardly be understood when considered as isolated 
from his fellow ; it is in groups in social relations with each other, both 
amicable and inimical, that human passions, feelings, instincts, and in- 
tellectual aptitudes, are developed and manifested. AVar, from its 

f 2 
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terrible nature and serious consequences, brings human passions, vir- 
tues, vices, and abilities more into operation than any other movement ; 
and on this account it must always continue to be one of the principal 
themes of the historian. History holds a middle place between art and 
science. Like art, it delineates and jwrtrays men and actions so as to 
present the reader with a life-like view of things, and impart to him a 
concrete knowledge of men and women, as real and living, actuated by 
motives, prejudices, and impulses ; like science, it analyses and digests 
facts in order to expound the general principle on which living action 
depends. When history is written purely in reference to artistic effect, 
it leaves the student ignorant of the abstract principles which form the 
groundwork of the living actions which he contemplates ; and when 
written purely as science, it resembles anatomical dissection, which 
describes the various parts of a dead body, but conveys no idea of that 
body when influenced and put in action by thought, reason, and feeling. 
In Mr. Kinglake's book many of the qualities of a superior historian 
are to be traced ; his descriptions are vivid and picturesque ; his por- 
traits of character well-conceived and vigorously delineated ; and his 
penetration into the characters of nations and individuals keen and 
powerful ; while his style, dignified and eloquent, has a. magnificent 
flow admirably adapted to the lofty theme on which he has undertaken 
to write. His long disquisitions on diplomatic matters arc, however, 
tedious and over-laboured ; and on these points few will admit that he 
is at all happy in arriving at correct conclusions. He is evidently too 
prejudiced against the French Emperor to estimate his character with 
impartiality ; and the biassed view that he takes of this extraordinary 
man, is a great blemish in a work possessed of such rare and superior 
merits. 

Men rise up at certain periods whose very natures are, some way or 
other, involved in mystery. They are the glory, jest, and riddle of the 
world ; but the jest and riddle because they are not understood. It 
is difficult to prevent the history of those men from being involved in 
mysticism. They afford a fertile theme to those who love the mar- 
vellous, and are a sure stumbling block to the sober mind that cannot 
distinguish the line of demarcation between the common-place and the 
extraordinary. Like livers, the sources of which have not been dis- 
covered, — like narrow, tortuous caves which have never been explored, 
— like objects seen by moonlight, when the sky is mostly overcast with 
clouds ; some men appear vague and undefined to the mind's eye. 
Such men are usually an insoluble problem in their own age ; they 
are men who ascend to a conspicuous position, but whose mode of 
ascent cannot be very well ascertained ; — men who exercise an influence 
of which they are not themselves entirely conscious, and who owe that 
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influence to something in their nature which bears upon momentous 
events ; — to this class of men belongs Louis Napoleon. Along with 
his great talents there is one thing especially which has materially 
helped his success, and that is his being pre-eminently a Frenchman, 
or Gaul, possessed of all the social sympathies, the mental aptitudes, 
and some of the weaknesses which belong to the Gallic races. His 
uncle had led the French in many battles, and had added to the glory 
of the nation by winning so many signal victories ; and all nations of 
Celtic origin are excessively fond of every kind of glory — military, 
scientific, or literary. The names of those who have added to the 
renown of their country, Celts never forget. The memory of Napoleon 
Bonaparte was, therefore, dear to France, and the sad termination of 
his illustrious career rendered it still dearer to them, enhanced his 
good qualities in their estimation, and effaced the recollection of his 
bad ones from their minds. But Napoleon I was not a Frenchman, 
and had nothing of the Celt in him. It is seldom that a man of one 
race can thoroughly appreciate men of another, however expansive the 
intellect, and however great the genius ; and, accordingly, Napoleon I 
never fully appreciated the French character. "The French have but 
one sentiment, vanity," says he ; — a proof how little he could enter, 
notwithstanding his great abilities, into Celtic sentiments. To this 
may his downfall be chiefly ascribed. Had he fully understood Celtic 
sentiments there are strong reasons for believing that he had never 
been an exile in Elba, or a prisoner in St. Helena. His nephew, one 
himself of the race that he governs, thoroughly fathoms the deep 
sympathies, and fully appreciates the social tendencies of the Celts. 
Hence the wonderful progress of France, so obvious to the whole 
world, which has taken place during the period he has swayed her 
destinies. 

The explanation given of the coup d'etat by Mr. King-lake seems to 
be dictated by strong prejudice and strikes an unbiassed reader as being 
extremely partial. The peculiar state of France at the time is not, 
perhaps, yet properly understood. In tumult and turmoil cruelties 
are committed, but how this happens is a question to which a satis- 
factory reply is not easily given. Of this coup d'etat we have, as yet, 
but veiy contradictory accounts and explanations ; and, certainly, if it 
did prevent a massacre upon as large a scale as that of 1849, the fore- 
thought of the author of it cannot but be admired. 

The view that Mr. Kinglake takes of Louis Napoleon's courage is by 
no means in keeping with this author's usual sagacity. There is a 
rough, coarse personal courage, or rather rashness, which operates 
without considering consequences — a kind of courage which is in a 
great measure the result of strong health, exuberant animal spirits, 
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and immense self-confidence. This species of courage is, doubtless, a 
useful ingredient in masses, — it is, in reality, the courage which belongs 
to the herd of some races, — to the Teutons in Europe and to the Tar- 
tars in Asia ; — but it is not the courage of the Celtic race, — it is not 
the courage of the Celtic man. The courage of the Celt is founded on 
imagination and sentiment ; — it depends upon an idea and feeling of 
perfection, — it is moved and actuated by hope and fear ; — it is fed by 
the nervous system rather than by the vital organs, and is entirely 
regulated by the consideration of consequence. It is among Teutons 
that we meet with Berserkers, — men who will, under every condition, 
fight, regardless of consequences. More than most other races, they 
stand adversity without changing colour, and maintain their spirits and 
sang froid under the greatest reverses. The ancient Norsemen defied 
wounds and torture, and died without shedding a tear in their agony. 
Ragnar Lodbrog winced not when stung to death by serpents. This 
physical endurance — this defiance of fate, is principally owing to an 
extraordinary development of heart, stomach, and lungs, which this 
race possesses, and which makes those belonging to it fonder of feasting 
and revelling than any other people in the world. In the Norse tales, hell 
is defined as "a place where meat is scarce". This animal courage does 
not belong to Louis Napoleon, or to the Celtic race which predominates 
in him. He is principally of a race that can bear hunger better than 
torture or reverses ; but the Teuton can bear the most of evils better 
than hunger. In all those cases in which Mr. Kinglake charges Louis 
Napoleon with cowardice, the reader who calmly considers the circum- 
stances, will find that his conduct was regulated by prudence and a 
clear foresight of results ; and as for any alteration in his expression 
during those critical moments to which this author refers, it is per- 
fectly evident that it proceeded from a sensitive nervous temperament 
and not from any deficiency of courage, a quality which has always ap- 
peared so conspicuous in him when it was to serve a purpose. It is, 
therefore, much to be regretted that an author who has so truthfully 
and vividly sketched so many distinguished characters, should be so 
strongly prejudiced against the Emperor of the French as entirely to 
misunderstand him. 

Overlooking these faults, Mr. Kinglake's volumes may be read with 
much profit by the anthropologist who is desirous of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the racial characteristics of British, 
French, and Russians. The following sketch of Lord Palmerston 
gives some idea of his power in portraying individual character : — 

"To those who know anything of Lord Palmerston's intellectual 
power, of his boldness, his vast and concentrated energy, his instinct 
for understanding the collective mind of a body of men and of a whole 
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nation, and, above all, his firm, robust will ; nay, even to those who 
only know of his daring achievements — achievements half peaceful, 
half warlike, half righteous, half violent in many lands and on many a 
sea — the notion of causing him to be subordinated to Lord Aberdeen 
in Foreign Affairs seems hardly more sound than a scheme providing 
that the greater shall be contained in the less. Statesmen on the 
Continent would easily understand this, for they had lived much under 
the weight of his strenuous nature ; but at that time he had been much 
called upon to apply his energies to the domestic affairs of England. 
Besides, he had been more seen in his own country than abroad, and 
for that very reason he was less known, because there was much upon 
the mere outside which tended to mask his real nature. His partly 
Celtic blood, and, perhaps, too, in early life, his boyish consciousness 
of power, had given him a certain elation of manner and bearing which 
kept him for a long time out of the good graces of the more fastidious 
part of the English world. The defect was toned down by age, for it 
lay upon the surface only, and in his inner nature there was nothing 
vulgar nor unduly pretending. Still, the defect made people slow — 
made them take forty years — to recognise the full measure of his intel- 
lectual strength. Moreover the English had so imperfect a knowledge 
of the stress which he had been long putting upon foreign governments, 
that the mere outward signs which he gave to his countrymen at home 
— his frank speech, his offhand manner, his ready banter, his kind, 
joyous, beaming eyes — were enough to prevent them from accustoming 
themselves to look upon him as a man of stern purpose. Upon the 
whole, notwithstanding his European fame, it was easy for him at this 
time to escape grave attention in England. 

"He was not a man who would come to a subject with which he was 
dealing for the first time with any great store of preconceived opinions, 
but he wrote so strenuously — he always, they say, wrote standing — 
and was apt to be so much struck with the cogency of his own argu- 
ments, that by the mere process of framing dispatches, he wrought 
himself into strong convictions, or rather, perhaps, into strong resolves ; 
and he clung to these with such a lasting tenacity, that if he had been 
a solemn austere personage, the world would have accused him of 
pedantry. Like most gifted men who evolve their thoughts with a 
pen, he was very clear, very accurate. Of every subject which he 
handled gravely he had a tight iron grasp. Without being inflexible, 
his will, it has been already said, was powerful, and it swung with a 
great momentum in one direction until, for some good and sound 
reason, it turned and swung in another. He pursued one object 
at a time without being distracted by other game. All that was 
fanciful, or for any reason unpractical, all that was the least bit too 
high for him or the least bit too deep for him, all that lay, though 
only by a little, beyond the immediate future with which he was 
dealing, he utterly drove from out of his mind ; and his energies, con- 
densed for the time upon some object to which they could be applied 
with effect, were brought to bear upon it with all their full volume 
and power." 



